® Friendship makes the rights of its object 
% Equally matter of regard with its own, 
* And marks a mind that is innocent 


Oft the virtues which inſure the happineſs of human nature.” 


Bruce's Elements on the Science of Ethics. 


«To be priz'd by an elegant mind ; 
To be lov'd where you love and admire ; 


* Ah! ſure 'tis the ſummit of bliſs 
«The ſaſceptible foul can deſire.“ 


SHENSTON S ELEGIES. 


te Oh! ſacred friendship, mild and gay, 
& Who to the regions of the ble d 
« Has ſoar'd, and left mankind a prey 
« To fraud, in thy reſemblance dreſs'd : 
« Auſpicious hear, and hither ſend 
„Thy fiſter truth, with radiant eyes, 
To brand the falſe profeſſing friend, 
Detected in the fair dilguiſe. 

« Oh! come thyſelf, and re- inſpire 
The purpoſe, candid and humane, 

<« Elfe peace and order will retire, 

& And horror and confuſion reign. 

« For what are all delights below, 


Which Fortune, Honor, Fame beſtow, 


* Unleſs with theſe we ſtrive to blend 
The ſocial ſolace of a friend. 

The flow of youth, the charms of love, 
* But momentary. tranſports prove; 

* Friendship alone ſecures content, 


More placid, but more permanent,” 


DELLA CRUSCAs, 


VIRTUTI NIHIL INVIUM. 


Sr 
SAILORS LETTERS, 


- wn, @@0 - y, 
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Letters from a Midshipman in the Royal Navy, to his 
Friend and Brother Officer, in various parts of the 
world, from the year 1768 to the year 1777. 


Tur following Letters were written in the youth- 
ful efferveſcence of a warm, an animated, and a 
moſt exalted mind. They are the friendly corre- 
ſpondence of a voung officer of the navy /whole 
manners were ſoftened by a profeſſion that tends to 
make bad men worſe) to his friend and brother of- 


ficer, (at a very early age) until the year 1777, in 
which year he loſt his valuable life, and fell a ſacrifice 


on the North American ſtation, in the late unnatural. 


rebellion ; (and who, had it been the will of Heaven 


to have preſerved him) would have been a great 


ornament to the profeſſion he had embarked in; 


and, in my mind—(the brighteſt pattern of excelling 


nature) They breathe the ſpirit of a true, pure, and 
difintereſted friendſhip and affettion: His many 
virtues and talents will be engraven on the minds 


Nettleton, Printer, Plymouth. 
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of all thoſe who had the happineſs of knowing him, 


and were ſenſible of his worth. I have, for private 


reaſons, with-held the names of all thoſe officers 
and gentlemen his friends and aſſociates, through 
delicacy ; (indeed many of them like himſelf) have 
paid the great debt of nature, in the unfortunate 


American war, (yet there are ſome living, and I 


truſt will live long) moſt of them the writer of theſe 
lines is well acquainted with, to the merits of one 
individual, and the only name I have thought proper 
to put at full length, I cannot avoid being particular. 
He is now no more, I mean that excellent and 
_ amiable character the late Captain James King, of 
the Royal Navy, (whoſe public virtues, as a com- 
Panion to the unfortunate Captain James Cook, in his 
circumnavigation of the Globe, are well known.) 
His ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, with all the mild virtues 
of humanity, ſhone with equal Juſtre in private life, 
as his talents and abilities did in the ſervice of the 
public. He died a poſt-captain at Nice, in Italy, 
in the year 1785, where he had gone for the re- 
covery of his health, impaired by his — voyage 
in the Southern Seas. 

That che peruſal of theſe juvenile letters may af- 
ford the ſame degree of pleaſure to thoſe few (into 
whoſe hands they may happen to fall) as they have 
done to the receiver of them, is the wiſh of one (who 


derives a geaet ſource of his happineſs here, from 


its being reflected on him hy thers ; - and one, who 
55 2 from 
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from the beneficence of Providence in ſhowering 
down bleſsings on him far beyond his expectations 
or deſerts, has left him little to be anxious for, and 
as little to fear, ) enjoying with a contented mind 
what Mr. Pope deemed *© reaſon s whole pleaſure, 
10 health, feucr, and competence. 

This worthy young man, altho' bred to arms, yet 
would he often lament the cruel neceſsity of a mili- 
tary life, and deteſted war as the diſgrace and ca- 
lamity of human nature, frequently would he repeat 
to me the ſentiments of Baron Bielfield. What a 
horrible evil is it; if it procures to heroes an op- 
* portunity of adorning their brows with laurels, 
** thoſe laurels are conſtantly ſtained with human 
* blood; which in my eyes tarniſh all their luſtre; 
and in what diſtreſsful ſituations are many peace- 
* able citizens placed, in conſequence of it. If men 
* were born tygers—if their ſubſiſtence depended 
* on their murderous exploits—if they were com- 
„ pelled to kill and deſtroy each other for their | 


 *wants, and for their mutual advantages, then I 


* ſhould find a conſiderable degree of merit in war- 
* like qualities, and a hero would appear in my eyes 
« a very reaſonable being: but as Divine Providence 


© has diſpenſed to the whole human race all that is 
* neceſſary to the ſupport and ſubſiſtence of every 


* man; and as reaſon, the law of nature, and the 
8 pofitive laws of different nations, have granted a 


« portion of thoſe goods to every individual in ſo- 
66 ciety, 


* are enjoyed with cheerfulneſs and innocence.” 


4) 


* ciety, fo that no man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can be 
<««{aid to die for want; the abundance of the neceſ- 


** {aries of life depends on the intercourſe of man- 
kind, and the calms of peace. It ſeems matter of 
* aſtoniſhment to me that peace is not regarded as 
* inviolable, or that war ſhould ever take place 
% amongſt men, and that the military profeſſion 
„ ſhould not be baniſhed the earth. The more I 
* think on the ſubject, the leſs am I able to diſcover 


| _* the natural diſpoſition or acquired zalents for kil- 
ling or extirpating our fellow- creatures ſhould be 


* conſidered as eſtimable qualities; or what the 
* jolly of mankind has decorated with the ſpecious 
„names of valour and heroiſm, has any juſt claim to 
honor or applauſe. The whole is a kind of il- 


*]uſfion with which the great deceive the inferior 


& claſſes of mankind, in order to make them ſerve 
* as the inſtruments of their paſſions, and eſpecially 
of their ambition, What fight can be more 
„ horrid than that of a country ravaged by war, 
*« where nothing is to be ſeen but fire and word, 
* terror, confuſion, deſpair, and deatb. On the con- 
*:rary, what ſight can be more pleaſing than that 
„of a country which is the reſidence of peace, 
* where every Citizen enjoys the fruits of his la- 
* bours—where all talents are employed and en- 
«© couraged—where arts, ſcience, and commerce 
« flouriſh—and where the calm delights of ſocial lite 


Such 


=o 
Such were the ſentiments of my valued friend, 
and the following letters, frought with philanthropy 


and benevolence, will better delineate his amiable 
character than any language I can paint him in. 


LETTER I. 
Rocheſter, December 175 1768, 
Many letters of my dear friend's, from Jamaica, 
I have this morning for the firſt time ſeen, during 


my abſence on the coaſt of Labradore. They came 
here (where you know) I have been but a very ſhort 


while. Your laſt I thank you for, but own it would 


have pleaſed me better had it given me hopes of 
being bleſt with your company in London. I grieve 
to at the cauſe which prevents my happineſs, (your 
father's illneſs) I know the tenderneſs of your diſ- 
poſition, and the exceſſive ſenſibility of your ſoul ; 
and I am ſure you muſt be much affected at your 
poor father's ſituation. A man poſſeſſed of your 
goodneſs and virtue, could not be the offspring of 
a father devoid of them ; and I ſhall grieve at his 


death, as well on your account, as from my belief 


that he will be a loſs to the community. However, 
I hope that event is at a great diſtance. I thought 
before this time you would have been arrived at 


that great object of all our wiſhes, (a commiſſion) 
however, do not deſpair, a war cannot be far diſtant. 


The crimes of this country muſt be puniſhed by na- 
tional calamities, and I think it is ripe for them. I 
| will 
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will now, in Tome degree, anſwer your Jamaica ſet- 


ters. I know when a perſon recolleCts paſt circum- 
fi 


lances, ſome things may ariſe in his mind which 
gives pleaſure; for which reaſon I will thare in your 
happineſs at Kingſton, Tiberoon, and Bermudas, 
at all which places your heart felt the moſt agree- 
able of all ſenſations ; but you are the moſt incon- 
ſtant fellow breathing, no woman can promiſe her- 
ſelf the pleaſure of your affections longer than till 
a new face preſents itſelf; but it ſeems Bermudas 
Was your ſcetie of action, there you played the lover 
_ «happy fellow; I almoſt envy you even now, and 
do you know the ladies at **** Houſe will not al- 
h-, You talk of Social Place. 
Why do you recall thoſe pleaſing ideas? I an 
tired of the noiſe and buſtle of the world, and figh 
for the calm pleaſures of domeſtic life ; but, my dear 
fellow, we ſhould ſoon think even Social Place un- 


ſelves. Two of thoſe human angels whom kind 
Providence placed here to temper the natural rough- 
neſs of mankind. Believe me, you and I withont 
them {hall ever find all human enjoyments empty 
and incomplete. England is not the place for us, 
we ouyht to fly from it and danger. I ſtill think, 


as we uſed to do, that life is but a farce. Laſt 


year's contemplation at Labradore has made me 


dear friend, may probably put it more in our power 
2 to 


ſocial, without two other inhabitants beſides our- 


more out of love with it than ever. A war, my 


( B 1] 


to enjoy ſomething more of it than we have hitherto 


done. I. P. and I. D. with myſelf, were much to- 


gether in town, and I was unfortunately under the 
— neceſſity. of leaving it the morning of H. C's. 
arrival, and without ſeeing him too. Your lat 
favor I received here, and ſince that have been in 
town, and came here again, or it ſhould not have 
remained ſo long unanſwered. I want to meet you 
and fome athers in London before a ſeparation takes 
place, which perhaps may be an eternal one. Write 


to me ſoon, I believe you need no formal aſſurances 


that I love you with the ſame ſincerity of affection 
I ever did, and truſt my abſence or length of time 
will.never be able to weaken the friendſhip of my 
deareſt, ao ona friend, 


Your' r 
Rm B. 


Lz TEIA II. 4 
Rocheſter, 1769. 


I know not how to reconcile to my conſcience 
that I have ſuffered your obliging and kind letter to 


remain ſo long unanſwered, but I do aſſure you no 


pleaſures or amuſements have prevented it; in that 
caſe I ſhould have been more culpable, beats 1 
ought not to have a greater pleaſure than that of 


writing to my good old friend. I moſt heartily eon- 


cur with you, that two months are ſufficient in aur 
. a 
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way of life, to live on ſhore. To be ſure, our fitu- 
ation is in every reſpect unpleaſant ; though that it is 
ſo, is entirely owing to many in our own corps; for, 
by ober vation and experience I am convinced, that 
other people in general are apt to meaſure and ſuit 
the reſpect they pay us, to that we pay ourſelves. 
And I am confident, the midſhipman who deſerves 
reſpect, and who demands it, will always find it 
from his inferiors. It is a melancholy conſideration 
that we muſt, if we appear like gentlemen, ſpend 
our whole fortune, if it is ſmall, in the chace of 
preferment, and at laſt perhaps not arrive at it. It 
is a hardſhip, but it will appear leſs fo, if we weigh 
every circumſtance with attention. To bind you an 
apprentice to a tradeſman or ſurgeon, or clerk"to a 
lawyer, each eminent in their way, would require 
four or five hundred pounds. At the expiration of 
your term of ſervitude you enter into buſineſs ; but 
can you do it without another ſum of money to ſet 
up with 2 Can you practice as an attorney without 
having ſomething to ſupport you till you become 
known and eminent? Suppoſe either of the three 
learned profeſſions your choice, can you ſupport 
yourſelf at ſchool, at the univerſity after leaving it, 
during the intermediate time between your obtain- 
ing much practice in the law or phyſic, or prefer- 
ment in the church, without having a tolerable for- 
tune? A fortune much ſuperior to that you are 
under the neceſſity of ſpending during your courſe 


of 


TW I 
of ſervice in the navy. And ſurely you do not put 
our ſituation as ſubalterns, on a footing with that of 
tradeſmen's apprentices, or lawyers' clerks. Forbid 
it pride! the world do reflect on us probably, but 
the reflections of fools we can deſpiſe, and men of 
ſenſe will not reflect on us, without knowing the 
ſervice; and if they do know it, they cannot. I 
thank you for your compliment, and can only ſay 
without one, that were the goods of this life given 
to the moſt worthy, you have generofity, humanity, 
and charity, to entitle you to a very large ſhare of 
them. I do not know as yet how I am to be diſpo- 
ſed of, I have no proſpect of promotion; and where 
I ſhall exiſt this year I have not yet determined on. 
I think if Captain H ſhould be employed, your 
ſcheme of going with him an eligible one. He bears 
an amiable character. Let us be contented, my 
dear friend, and your good ſenſe will make you leſs 
diſſatisfied with our ſituation when we look around 
us, and ſee ſo many people who have ſerved in- 
finitely longer than either of us ſtill unprovided for, 
and people not devoid of merit. Either happier 
proſpects will open on us by and by, and we are to 
hope, that the longer we are before we are bleſſed 
with a commiſhon, the ſpeedier will be our riſe 
from it to a command. Farewell, my good friend, 
and believe me always 

Your's affectionately, 

R B— 
LET- 
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LETTER III. | 

A— guardſhip, Portſmouth Harbour, 1970s 

Do not upbraid me, my dear old friend, for my 
apparent want of affection in ſuffering your kind 
letter to remain ſo long unanſwered. Various have 
been the cauſes—4discontent, listleſsneſs, and for a time 
ſickneſs. My mind was utterly unhinged, and not 
fit for any thing. Believe me, I often and tenderly 
think of you as a friend, whoſe converſe and ſociety 
(would fortune permit it) ſhould tend to make the 
bitter draught of life go down leſs nauſeouſly, and 
inſpire me with a fondneſs for the ſlavery of this 
nether priſon. Indeed, I think with Pope and 
Swift, that Providence has ſo ordered it, that time 
and accident ſhould ſeparate us for a term, or for 
ever, from our friends, leſt we ſhould grow too fond 
of this world, and caſt our looks no further. For 
ſarely, the enjoyment of a true, pure, and diſinte- 
reſted friendſhip, founded on virtue, is the greateſt 
bliſs human nature is capable of attaining. The re- 
flection that I am happy in the eſteem of ſome folks, 
who do honor to humanity, and who dignify their 
nature, is my great counterpoiſe for every ill fortune 
has had, or may have in ſtore for me. What a cata- 
logue could I produce, of men utterly different 
from the maſs of mankind. My dear L „you 
muſt ſome day or other know. Congenial ſouls 
ſhould know and love each other. You may be 
right in your aſſertion, chat the rubs of life are ne- 
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ceſſary io heighten our reliſh for the bleſſings of it; 
and perhaps had either of us been born to a great 
fortune, we ſhould have had but a feint enjoyment 
of it, whereas now we ſhall have the true bliſsful 
enjoyment of riches acquired by accident. We have 
each of us too, in ſome degree, felt the iron hand of 
adverſity. We have fuffered fatigue, cold, and hun- 
ger; and from our own feelings, we {hall know how 
to pity and relieve the diſtreſſes of others. In us 
chill penury and drooping indigence will, I truſt, 
ever find friends and comforters. Be 1t our taſk, 
when fortune ſhall give us the means, to footh the af- 
flicted, and wipe away the tears of forrowing miſery. 
Here, my dear fellow, the rich are enviable. A mind, 
properly feaſoned, can behold them wantoning in 
luxury, and revelling in the poſſeſſion of every ſu- 
perfluous bleſſing (as they are called) without a 
ſpice of envy. They can ſmile at their aſſumed 
grandeur, their ſtate and their equipage, and look 
down on the fawning herd of ſycophants who crowd 
their levee; but when a man reflects that to them 


is granted 


« That bliſs on earth, ſo little underſtood, | 
The godlike happineſs of doing good.” 


Then the fcalding tears of diſcontent fill his ſwoln 
eyes, in grief of heart he curſes the cruelty of for- 


tune. 

l have now taken up my quarters at Haſlar Hoe 
ſpital. By no means well, yet not abſolutely ilt. 
The 


I OE — ated 


The ſhip was diſguſtful to me. I was in perfect 


FRY 


ſolitude amongſt a crowd, and led a cold comfort- 
leſs life. Solitude is fill mine, but I have warmth, 
and am free from interruption. Virgil and Horace 
are the companions of my leiſure hours, and they 
do not ſuffer me to throw away a figh on the world. 
I have left, (for ſurely I am now out of the world) 
but cannot my imagination change the hoſpital into 
a palace, and raiſe myſelf into the lord of it? That 


madman was happy who ſuppoſed himſelf Jupiter. 
But I cannot take ſuch flights. Pains in my head 


and limbs ſpoil my ſoaring, and pinion me down 
to earth. ] H is a worthy honeſt man. 
Make my kind compliments acceptable to him, and 
tell him he is a very idle fellow. All his friends 
complain of him. It is rumoured there will ſoon 
be a naval promotion. If there ſhould be one, I 
hope to ſee you included in it. It will be truly hard 
if you are not, and will give me a very poor opinion 
of the advantages ariſing from great connections, 
and relationſhip to men of quality. Indeed, no man 


of rank has intereſt but thoſe who can ſerve the mi- 
niſter by their influence; and the ſon of a barber, 


ſhoe- maker, or butcher, whoſe relations have voter 


in a miniſterial borough, ſhall arrive at promotion in 
any ſervice, rather than the man of birth, and merit, 
whoſe friends are impotent, or not inclined to ſup- 


port the meaſures of government. 1 hope the rainy 


ſeaſon in your Heſſed Place i is over. Indeed I da 
think 
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think P,, js one of the moſt wretched dog- 
holes I ever was 1n, and I lament the cruelty of thy 
fate which keeps thee there. When you ſee your 
friend, I will thank you for ſome franks, directed to 
vou; and if you can get them, (without giving 
yourſelf a pang, from the conſciouſneſs in being 
forward in aſking for them) ſend me a few directed 
to Mrs. H, at Portſmouth. And when yon 
write again to Mr. direct your letters thither. 
What 1s become of our air-formed- Social Place 
After the next war we may perhaps get there, when 
fortune ſhall enable us to live in independent retire- 
ment, and laugh at the knaves and fools that peſter 
the world. I ſhall be happy to hear from you often, 
and ſhould fuppoſe you might pay us a vifit when 
the ſummer comes on. H— is here. He laments 
he was not here when laſt we met. G- deſtres 
to be kindly remembered to you. I Appelt you 
will be wandering in the delightful ſolitudes of 
M. Eh] “,, ith ſome choſen fair one of 
your heart, next month, when nature pours out all 
her beauties, and will form the verdant bed for you 
to recline on, in luxuriant eaſe, and over-canopy 
N you with jeſſamine and woodbine. Such um 
| is denied 


Your ever 8 friend, 
N B —. 
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LETTER IV. 
A guardfhip, Spithead, July 13. 170. 
- Fellowſhip in proſperity, fellowſhip in adverſity, 
is the bond of friendſhip they ſay. My dear old 
friend, in that caſe, our's ought to be more ſtrongly 
cemented than ever, and our affection for each other 
muſt have been growing, proportionably to the de- 
gree of ſuffering we have each gone through. A 
week ſince I went out of my bed - room for the firſt 
time theſe two months; but, my dear fellow, my 
ills have been nothing when compared to your's. 


Alas, how frail is man! From a certain lady who 
lately left your part of the world, I enquired of you, 


and was told you was well, but {till drank the de- 
coction of the woods. I wiſh I may not have freſh 


cauſe to begin anew the ſame regimen. Seriouſly, 
my good fellow, I begin to find I am a very poor 
creature, that no ſentiments of religion, purity, or 
delicacy, have weight enough with me to counteract 
and ſubdue my ruling paſſion. But let us not be 
too ſevere on women. The path, my friend, from 
vice to virtue, is ſtrewed, with difficulties generally 
inſurmountable ; and many women would meaſure 
back their ſteps to virtue was there a poſſibility 
of ſucceeding. Let me refer. you to poor Lydiard 
the traveller, (on the many virtues of the gex.) 
J have always remarked” (lays this indefatigable 
man q e that women in all countries are civil, obliging, 


— 


5 ' tender, | 
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te tender and humane; and that they are ever in- 
* clined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and mo- 
« deft; and that they do not heſitate (like men) to 
* perform a generous action; not haughty or arro- 
ce gant, or ſupercilious. They are full of courteſy; 
and fond of ſociety ; more liable in general to err 
than man, but in general more virtuous, and per- 
70 forming in general more good actions than he. 
« To a woman, whether civilized or ſavage, I never 
* addreſſed myſelf in the language of decency and 
« friendſhip, without receiving a decent and friendly 
« anſwer. With man it has been often otherwiſe. 
„In wandering over the inhoſpitable and barren 
„ plains of Denmark, through honeſt Sweden, and 
*« frozen Lapland, rude and churliſh Finland, un- 
« principled Ruſſia, and the wide-ſpreading regions 
« of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, wet, cold 
„or ſick, the women have ever been friendly and 
kind to me, and uniformly fo; and to add to this 
virtue, ſo worthy the appellation of benevolence, 
« their actions have been performed in ſo free and 
*ſo kind a manner, that if I was dry T drank the 
2 ſweeteſt draught, and if hungry eat the coarſeſt 
% morſel with a double reliſh.” (I am ſure, my 
friend, you will not be diſpleaſed at this digreſſion) 
Perhaps I am preſumptuous in afking you to 
write, when I have been fo long ſilent. You know 
C——'s a lieutenant in India. Our old friend T | 
is well, I have heard from him lately, he ſpoke af. 
fectionately 
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fectionately of thee. I wiſh you could come here a 
little while, but the pleaſure of public rooms, plays, 
&c. &c. have, I fear, gotten too faft hold of you. 
Excuſe my not writing before, and think me, in 
ſpite of appearances, 


Your moſt fincere and affectionate friend, 


* 


LzrrER V. 
A— guardſhip, Portſmouth, 5th Sept. 1770. 


Mr. —— ſhould have brought you an anſwer 
to your laſt, my dear friend, and I ſhould have re- 
ſerved the frank to have again conveyed to you the 
friendly effuſions of a heart that ſincerely and un- 
alterably loves you ; but his going was ſudden, and 
by me unknown. He is a worthy young man, pray 
make my compliments of remembrance to him. 
The countenance for once ſpeaks the heart in my 
friend} King; for in all Gop's creation there exiſts 
not a ſoul with more benevolence, goodneſs, ſenſi- 
bility, and all the mild virtues of humanity, than he 
poſſeſſes. He is worthy yourſelf, and worthy the 
few exalted men, who I exult and triumph in being 
able to eall my friends. Your term of forrow will, 
I believe, be ſoon completed, and joy and pleaſure 
will ſucceed in your breaſt the gloomy inhabitant. 
All things promiſe an approaching war, confequent- 
y promotion to folks in our way; and on promotion 

| attends 


* The late Eaptain James King, circumnayigator with Capt, Cook. 
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attends the chance of wealth and fame, the objects 
which engroſs the attention, and engages the pur- 
ſuit of all mankind. But alas, thou ſoul of philan- 
thropy and benevolence! art not thou frozen with 
horror when the reflection of our riſe being founded 
on the public calamity ſtrikes your imagination. 

Does not the ſenſibility of thy heart preſent to your. 
view both ſides of the medal! On one figured glory, 
riches, pleaſure to you, to me, to five or {ix hun- 
dred ; on the other fide run, deſolation, bloodſhed, hor- 
ror to as many thouſands. Almoſt every ill which 
angry heaven can ſhower on mankind attends on 
war ; and yet, my dear friend, from war alone can 
we expect a ſituation for the better. (However, 
* whatever is is right,” and Gop cannot will wrong- 
ly.) We are here in the utmoſt hurry fitting for 
. Tea. The Bellona goes out of the harbour to-mor- 
row, and the reſt will follow very ſoon. Amongſt 
them all perhaps your friend may meet a chance. 
If any thing favorable happens to me thou ſhalt 
know it. P has ſurely told you that I am not 


forlorn and alone on board my ſhip, that I have 


a fair one to ſoften my ills, and ſmooth the diſa- 
greeable circumſtances attendant on the ſtate of a 
mid{hipman. I have indeed (and would to Gop I 
never had) for I fear what you and I when laſt we 
met and talked on this ſubje& (dreaded) is come to 
paſs, I grow too much attached, not enough to 
draw me in to any unwarrantable conduct, but 

enough 


— 


enough to render parting (which muſt ſoon be) diſ- 
agreeable. Some folks exclaim, oh! what a 4le/5ing 
is a ſenſible heart! Others think ſenſibility a crue/ 
curſe. Which claſs of people to think, I know not. 

I believe a feeling diſpoſition to be a ng or mis. 
fortune, according to the worldly ſituation of the man 
who has 27. For inſtance, the ſoul replete with af- 
teQion for all its fellow-creatures, joins in their 
ſorrows, partakes of their joys, and with them is mi- 
gerable or ble. Such a ſoul, which can by its poſ- 
ſeſſion of riches, power, or any worldly advantage, 
relieve the indigent, raiſe the oppreſſed, and wipe 
away the tears of ſorrowing miſery, enjoys bliſs ex- 
tatic. But with what melancholy deſpondence does 
the good man hang his head when paſſing by the 
doors of the wretched he recollects, that he cannot 
enter becauſe incapable of relieving the cheerleſs ha- 
bitation, and that he has nought to give but una- 
vailing tears. And yet more diſtreſſing, more woe- 
bringing is ſenſibility, when productive of unhappi- 
nels {rom a violation of the heart's deareſt feelings; 
I mean, when too much tenderneſs lays you open 
to a fondneſs for an object whom your ſituation 
compels you to abandon, and leave to her wayward 
fate; then it is that the heart feels more nearly, 
and its forrows grow more piercing. Yes, my friend, 
if mankind would once be brought to a juſt ſenſe of 
right and wrong, to a love of juſtice, and a deteſta- 
tion of every baſe propenſity, you would then we 
hold 
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hold thoſe men whom heaven has bleſſed with in- 
dependence, in rapture enjoying the % Hg. and 
not making chains for themſelves as now they do 
indeed. I ſhall ſoon think with Doctor Swift, that 
virtue's moſt glowing votaries are not amongſt the 
great. With them myſelf am little converſant ; but 
if from appearances, from reports one may form a 
judgment, I envy them not their feelings ; however, 
let us not rail at this world. I doubt not there are 
many great and good men who do honor to humanity, 
and dignify their nature. We ourſelves have met 
with ſome few. Conſider the circumſcribed circle 
we have moved in, Draw a compariſon between the 
world and the ſmall part we have known as to num- 
bers, and think, if in ſo ſmall a part many virtuous 
men have offered themſelves to our view, that in the 
groſs they may abound; though I believe it is a 
general obſervation, that the good have commonly 
born a very ſmall proportion to the wicked. 


A kings ſloop (ſuppoled to be the Favorite ) from 


Faulkner's Iſland, is juſt come to the Motherbank. 
Her lieutenant is gone expreſs to London, and no 
boats are ſuffered to come on board her, nor will 


any one tell what ſhe is, or whence ſhe came. This 


appearance of myſtery puzzles us, but two days will 
clear it up. As to franks, (if as I ſail before to 
you, your delicacy ſuffers not by the requeſt one 
fingle atom) procure me two or three for my mother 
at Sunbury. (But I intreat, if you feel diſagreeable 


in 
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in aſking for them you will not, you will more oblige 
the friend who loves you, by not doing any violence 
to your own teelings, than you would by doing me 
the greateſt favor.) I fincerely hope your ſituation 
will ſoon be changed, Surely your great friends 
will not long ſuffer you to languiſh in obſcurity, 
and wear out the beſt of your days in a ſtation fit 
only for boys, or poor wretches without ſenſibility 
or feeling. Argue me not out of humility, my friend. 
It ſurely 1s the virtue moſt befitting humanity, and 
molt acceptable in the eyes of heaven. Oh! Father. 
teach me to be humble, and ever to feel a conſcious- 
nels of my own littleneſs and inconſequence. But 
to you, my friend, who never breathed a ſentiment 
of arrogance or preſumption, why do I preach hu- 
mility with reſpect to Omnipotence. What a nothing. 
is the beſt, the wiſeſt of us, with reſpect to others. 
How many do we find, beyond compariſon, our ſu- 
periors. Thou, in thy partial friendſhip, wilt ſup- 


poſe me endued with firmneſs. With fortitude to 


bear up againſt the adverſe ſtrokes of fortune, Alas! 
I bluſh to think thou ſhouldeſt be ſo deceived. Be- 
lieve me, trifling circumſtances affect me, and every 
little mortification (which perhaps by the herd would 


paſs unheeded) fills my ſoul with bitterneſs and an- 


guiſn. To me the ſtings of dependence are more. 


ſharp. The little inſults which our unfeeling ſu- 


periors heap on people of our claſs, are more keen. 
You aſcribed merit 'to me from my unconcerneſs 
3 with 
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with which I bore my diſappointment of the Coaſ 
of Guinea Voyage. But what merit has the man who 
cannot feel in bearing pain? So, what praiſe did 
I deſerve for being unmoved at a miſadventure that 
did not reach my hear: ? Thoſe are not the ills dif- 
treſſing to me, Was my friend a traitor. Had he 
violated the ſacred rights of honor, and his conduct 


obliged my reluctant heart to throw him from it, 


then would it bleed. Or was the woman I loved, in 
the baughty pride of ſuperior excellence, to treat 
me diſdainfully, then you would ſee how weak, how 
womanly your poor friend would be. But heaven 
ſhield us from either misfortune, I ſhall tire yau, 
my old friend, ſo adieu. 


In this world I am your friend. In the next, if 


we are to know each other, thou wilt ſurely be, 
for it was thy virtues, thy goodneſs of heart, that 
firſt endeared thee to 

Your affectionate 


R_— B3—. 


— 
_—— 


"kaſi VI. 
A—— guardſhip, Spithead, 14th Oct. 1770, 


Well, my dear fellow, the temple of Janus will 
now ſurely be opened, and the brazen voice of war be 


heard through the ſtreets. (There's rodomontade 


for you.) In ſhort, I think a war will be the con- 
ſequence of all theſe mighty Preparations ; and, in 


that caſe, I bope we ſhall come in for a ſhare of the 
ſweets 


( 


ſweets attendant on it. Moſt fincerely do I con- 
gratulate you on your happy proſpedts; and long 
have I lamented the blindneſs of fortune in ſuffering 
worth like thine to languiſh in obſcurity. However, 
in caſe of a war, I ſhould rather you poſſeſſed the 
gun- room cabin of a good frigate than of the H***, 
until the time ſhould come that a great cabin ſhould 
become your property. 

I preſented your reſpects to the admiral here, 
with whom I have been much ſince the ſhips began 
to fit out, He is impatient to know if you are in 
the Sound yet; ſo when you Write, let me know 
the ſituation of the Plymouth fleet. The Achilles, 
Rippon, Ajax, and Arrogant are ordered to Cork to 
embark two regiments and carry them to Gibraltar. 
The flag here will be ſhifted to the Saint Antonio, 
(to which ſhip I ſhalt belong) unleſs ſome fortunate 
circumſtance occurs before the ſailing of the above 
| ſhips. Of ſuch an event I am not entirely hopelels, 
as many lieutenants are at the rendezvous, and ſome 
appointed to thoſe ſhips that have not yet taken up 
their commiſſions, ſo that ſomething lucky may yet 
turn out for me. If any thing happens you ſhall 
know. Thou was not made to go through this 
world with any kind of eclat. Why a heart of ſen- 
ſibility is the moſt diſqualifying thing in nature for 
advancement here. You mult learn to become cal- 
lous to all the fine feelings of humanity, and go thro' 
the road of life (as our favourite Sterne ſays) © with 
- Jour 
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* your eyes fixed on ſomething before you, neither 
* turning them to the igt or the let, leſt ſome ob- 
* jects of Giftrels ſhould ſtrike you with inconve- 
«© ment pity.” 

Superiors do you call them. Alas! how do you 
pervert the ſenſe of that poor word ; for indeed, my 
dear friend, there is no real ſuperiority but in vir- 
tue; and the poor zeile who can fit unmoved at 
affecting ſcenes, ill deſerves the name of a ſuperior 
to him whoſe generous heart ſhares in the ſorrows, 
and divides the miſeries of merit ſuffering under 
oppreſſion, or ſtruggling with misfortune. Neither 
G or K—— have made uſe of your franks, at 
which I wonder. P——— is well. I have 
heard of him, though not from him. He is one of 
our worthies, Few ſouls are there in this world 
more exaltedly refined. Thank you, my dear fel- 
low, for your kind wiſhes for L s ſucceſs. 
Oh! did you but know his wonderous worth, you | 
would revere and love him as I do. His heart is 
ſcarcely to be parallelled; and he is, I ſuppoſe, a 
man of as great abilities as moſt. The greateſt 

pleaſure I have in proſpect is to connect and join 
together all thoſe glorious few, in whoſe friendſhip 
I can call myſelf bleſſed. There, my friend, is the 
healing balm for all my mortifications, the ſoftener 
of all my ills, the cure of all my untoward ſtrokes 
of fortune. The good opinion of thoſe men who 
dignify their nature, who think exaltedly, and who 
differ 


"I 


differ in thought, in word and deed, from the herd, is 
the great reward I wiſh in this life. And if I am fo 
them acceptable, ſurely, in a degree, to the great 
Omni potent, who has ſo eminently ſet them up as ob- 


_ jets of Imitation, and who has given me grace hum- 


bly to look up towards them with reverence and 
awe, I may hope to become acceptable too. By 
my foul, when I think of the noble group, I am, as 
it were tranſported, and my imagination wafts me 
to a place where uninterrupted by weatrc/s, folly, or 
corruption, or their conſequences, I may enjoy their 
fellowſhip for ever. My greateſt, and indeed my 
only merit 1s, that I can diſtinguith virtue and adore 
it. All our fleet are at Spithead, and have been 
there theſe ten days. There are no more large ſhips 
commiſſioned. . Let me know if the Defence is ſailed 
for Cork ; and be as particular as you can in the 
news of your port, becauſe the admiral wiſhes to 


know, and often aſks me if I have heard from you 
l again. The promotion is yet diſtant, for it ſeems it 
will not take place until it ſhall be determined if 


peace or war is to be our fate. Actreſſes I find are 
your favorites, Ah! I know your notions, becauſe 
you are moſt likely to find ſentiment, and the plea- 


ſures of refined converſation, with women perpetu- 


ally converſant in the beſt authors, and whio, to re- 
preſent nature well, muſt feel her workings, and I 


am ſure you have taſte enough to diſtinguiſh, and 
like the beſt only. 


It 


CW 3 
It is amazing to me they do not ſend a flag to the 
Mediterranean with thoſe five ſhips. It is a moſt 


important command to be entruſted with a man 
whoſe conduct has been ſaid to be ſuſpicious. Far 


be it from me to reflect on any man's behaviour 


without knowing it thoroughly, but the voice of 
the world is rather againſt him. If I am fortunate 
enough to go out in this ſquadron, I ſhall long to 
come too 1n the Sound, that we may have an inter- 
view with each other, (though it can be but a ſhort 
one,.) — will be with you ſhortly. He 
is a worthy young man. Farewell, my dear fellow. 
Write to me directly, and always think me 
Your very ſincere friend, 


R B——. 


LzrrER VII. 
Sheerneſs, June the 17th, 1771. 


Your kind and affectionate letter, my dear old 
friend, was the ſevereſt, ſtrongeſt reproof to me for 
my conduct towards you. I blame not myſelf for 
leaving London as I did. I could not help it; but 
I appear highly criminal in my own eyes "a not 
having written to you long ago; however, that 
friendſhip which aroſe in me from my obſervation 
of thy many virtues, will remain the ſame ; and no 
time, no diſtance ſhall ever impair the affection L 
bear you. Of this truth be aſſured. Sincerely do 
1 feel. for you, and lament the concurrence of un- 


toward 
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toward circumftances which thus baffles you in all 
your hopes; but indeed your patron is unpardonable 
for his extreme negligence and inattention to your 
intereſt, © Gon tempers the wind to the ſhorn 
*« lambs,” ſays our favorite author. He ſtrengthens 
the back in proportion to the weight of the burden, 
and affects not beyond the poſſibility of human ſuf- 
ferance. To you he has graciouſly granted forti- 
tude and goon ſenſe to bear up againſt that current 


weaker mind. You envy my dannen Alas my 
friend, it is only enviable as from it I enjoy rank, 
and an annual income, which places me above de- 
pendence. My captain is a very worthy man, but 
he lives on ſhore. I ſeldom go over the ſhip's ſide. 
We are on exceeding good terms, &c. But what 
am I when abſent from my friends, and none whom 
I can call by that title have I here. One indeed 
promiſes to be ſoon with me, Lieutenant C , of 
whom you have heard me ſpeak. You ſee, my 
friend, how much we may be decieved by appear- 
ances. You thought my fituation very enviable. 
Conſider me in my real light. A creature unknown, 
unconnected; in a ſtrange place; with a heart 
formed for ſocial intercourſe, and deprived of it. 
Sighing ! wiſhing for the enjoyment of my abſent 
friends, and the poſhbility of that happineſs denied 
me. Am I not rather an object of pity than envy ? 
You have truly erf the conduct of the 
world, 
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world, in your deſcription of the people's behaviour 
on board the O*#*#*, But do not the great always 
herd together? Are not their inferiors ever ex- 
cluded ? Do you ever ſee the poor man of merit 
in company with the great, unleſs attendant on his 
levee can be termed ſol The ſame gradations are 
in the naval world; but the great there are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, in their conduct, and in their di- 
ſtinions, ſo very contemptible atid ridiculous, that 
to be angry at their behaviour would be doing them 
too much honor. There are undoubtedly ſome 
good men, ſenfible men, and perhaps great men, 
amongſt the corp of captains; but the number of 
thoſe bear ſo fmall a proportion to that of — 


— 
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1 ſpeaking of them 2 one may nen 
ſay, that - N 
no body of men in this kingdom can | them. 
I never heard of the P***** being put back, until 
from you. I wrote to C—— by this poſt. If the 
ſhip is failed; pray find the letter, and ſend it to him 
by ſome ſafe and good opportunity. Direct to me 
at and fend me ſome franks for yourſelf, 
for I do not mean there ſhall be ſo great a gap in 
future, in our correſpondence. I have never written 
to Mr. T-——— yet, for which I take ſhame to my- 
felf. I believe there are very few more worthy, 
better hearts. What does ſay to you ? 
Does he give you no hopes of being able to provide 


for 
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for you? Pray tell me if you have any proſpects; 
or if you are to languiſh out your life on board a 
d**n'd guardſhip? Gop forbid ! Still I look for- 
ward to the time when you will ſtrut amongſt the 
laced coat gentry, and do them honor. Farewell! 
and believe me, moſt affectionately your's, 


R B— 


LZTTER VIII. 
Huzzar frigate, Graveſend, Feb. 15, 1771. 

Ho to addreſs you, my dear friend, I know not. 
To condole with you on the ill fortune which at- 
tends you, would carry too thread-bare an air with 
it. J am ſure you know my pen expreſſes the feel- 
ings of my heart, when I tell you I ſuffered the 
greateſt mortification and diſappointment when I 
found you was not amongſt the number promored. 
Shame on your relations. To call them friends 
would be baſely injuring the name. They delerve 


it not. Luke-warmth and negligence are in this 


caſe crimes of the ſame conſequence as utter re- 
fuſals to ſerve you. I ſaw on my arrival in town 
the Marquis of - — and his ſons at the play, and 
looked on them with eyes of benevolence and af- 

fection, becauſe I eſteemed them (their father at 
| leaſt) the friend of my friend, and the man to whoſe 
good offices you would ſoon owe your promotion, 
I could with pleaſure them all, but dare not, 
for fear of giving you offence, Hagpy1 is it for you 


that 


= 
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chat you have a mind tempered and prepared for 


the reception of evil fortune. Gop“ (lay the 
23 « fits the back to the burden.” In you it 
is verified, and the arrows of misfortune loſe their 
keenneſs when launched againſt a ſoul like thine, 
and are impotent to hurt. You are ſuperior to good 
or ill fortune! and convinced J am, that with the 
ſame indifference would walk calmly on 1n the plea- 
ſurable paths of proſperity as in the thorny road of 


adverſity. May the latter never be thine ; and ne- 


ver may thy heart ſhrink from the touch of black 
misfortune's hand. This ſtroke has indeed been 
ſevere on you, becauſe you had all the right to 
imagine your promotion was certain; but I think 
on this very account your friend, if he has one ſpark 
of virtue in his ſou], will become more ſtrenuous in 
his endeavours to ſerye you, and will uſe every ef- 
fort to puſh you on, after you ſhall have reached 
the firſt ſtep of the ladder. I wrote you a ſcrap the 
firſt moment I heard of my own good luck. Since 
that time I have been rambling, and not long fince 
Joined my ſhip, which is ſtationed here on the im- 
preſs ſervice, and to preſerve good order amongſt 
the Indiamen. We expect ſoon however to leave 
this place, as the ſhip wants docking. C—— and 
G were here yeſterday to fee me, and both of- 
ter you their ſervice and cordial compliments. In- 
deed, my friend, well as I love you, I can hardly 
forgive the trick you ſerved me at P****#*#*, Did 


you 
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you get the ſcurrilous letter I wrote you. We do 
not meet above once in three years; and ſurely, 
when we do breathe the ſame air, we ought not to 
be ſeparated. I have no heart to write gayly to you. 
Every expreſſion of that kind ſeems to me an in- 
fault; and yet I am ſure I injure you by ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, and am confident the chagrin you muſt 
have felt at firſt, from your diſappointment at being 
left out of the promotion, has long ere this have 
left your breaſt to its old refidence, peace and joy. 
I left my pcating-trumpet for you in the A 
Are you yet in the ſloop; if you are, I think you 
will be confirmed. What intereſt has your patron 
with the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty ? More, I hope, 
than with the late Prefident. I expect to hear ſoon 
a full account of you; and let me know your im- 
mediate expectations and deſtmation. Happy ſhall 
I be to learn of your welfare and happineſs. I look 
forward with the warmeſt pleaſure, to the time 
which may ariſe, when we {halt meet and be happy 
in each other's converſe. Do not, my dear fellow, 
come within fifty miles of me without letting me 
know, and I will fly on the wings of friendſhip to 
meet you. I long much to make you acquainted 
with fome ſouls congenial with your own, capable 
of the fire of friendſhip, and worthy yourſelf. Since 
I ſaw-you I have had a long letter from my dear 
L —, whoſe arrival in England I daily expett. 
I wiſh to add to your happineſs by giving you a 

| | knowledge 
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knowledge of one of the moſt perfect and amiable 


ſouls of Gop's creation. I wrote lately to . 
and hear our old friend P— is an enſign in the 
India company's ſervice. Gop ſpeed them both, 
and grant them only ſucceſs equal to their merit; 
þut that He will not do, becauſe He ever gives 
trials to exerciſe the virtues of the good and great. 
Farewell, my dear C———. Believe me for ever, 


Your very ſincere and affectionate friend, 


R B—. 


LETTER IX. 
1 x, North Shields, 1771. 
With conſcious ſhame, my dear loved friend, I 
acknowledge the receipt of your firſt and laſt letter 
to me here, and feel a degree of painful gratitude 
ariſing in my breaſt for your obliging condeſcenſion 


in enquiring after a man who by his negligence did 


not deſerve your remembrance. To a heart friendly, 
kind, and benevolent as thine 1s, any excuſe, pro- 
vided it is ſincere, will ſuffice to excite fentiments of 


forgiveneſs, and ſome excuſes I have. Soon after 


the receipt of your firſt letter we were ordered to 
Sheerneſs to dock, and were ſcarcely arrived at this 
place when your laſt kind epiſtle reached me. The 
laſt eight months of my life has been fraught with 
Sorrow and d:sapporntment, and my heart has felt mi- 
ſery unknown before, and which I truſt will never 
happen again, You know poor 8 's fate;® 
® Drowned from the beat upſetting in going aſhore from his ſhip, 
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(my late captain,) But to form an idea of what I 
ſuffered you ſhould have known him perſonally. 
He was, my friend, one amongſt the moſt amiable 
of the human kind. Every great, every engaging 
quality centered in him. His heart was the dwel- 
ling of virtue and benevolence. Grace and dignity 
accompanied his every action. Delicacy and refined 
ſentiment were eminently his; and extreme humility 
threw the brighteſt luſtre over the whole. Such was 
the man I knew and loved; and whom one unfor- 
tunate hour ſnatched from the enjoyment of the 
moſt perfect human felicity. His wife was his very 
counter-part, and poſſeſſed his virtues, ſoftened by 
female ſweetneſs; lovely to a degree in perſon, in 
mind, and manners. I ſaw, my friend, this woman 
plunged from happineſs into miſery : into ſuch mi- 
ſery as only ſouls like thine can form any idea of. 


Thou haſt long known my heart, and mayeſt judge 


of its feelings on this occaſion. But, my dear fel- 
low, as if my cup of miſery was not ſufficiently full, 
and my heart groaned not under woe ſufficient, it 


was the will of Heaven that I {ſhould learn the dread- 


ful fate of the nobleſt worthies, beſt amongſt the 
ſons of men, my friend I. — — periſhed F 
ſwallowed by the mercileſs ocean. He left —— 


an iſland bordering on Newfoundland, a year ago, 
and has never fince been heard of. I do not apo- 
logize to you for telling you my diſtreſſes, it is the 
* of friendſhip; and I feel offended that you 
ſhould 


_ pleaſing feelings of the ingenuous mind at receiving 
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ſhould think apologies neceſſary for pouring into 
my boſom your untoward fortune. Moſt fincerely 
do I ſympathize with you, and truly ſhould I ſhare 
in a happy reverſe of fortune. I cannot approve of 
your foreign scheme; it will be attended with certain 
and immediate ill —— and the advantages 
you expect, are diſtant and uncertam. To counters 
balance the independence which you might derive 
from a commiſſion in the Portugueſe ſervice, look 
towards the mortification of being amongſt a people 
whoſe language you underſtand not, and the un- 


wages for ſervices not performed; for the ignorance 
of the language will effectually prevent your being 
of real ſervice officially, for a long time. Then, on 
the pecuniary ſcore, reckon the expence of the paſ- 
ſage to Liſbon and back again; (for you do not 
mean to ſtay there longer than the peace fhall con- 
tinue.) The amount of fitting out, to appear on a 


reſpectable footing ; and laſtly, will your friends 


approve this ſcheme? If they do not, and you pro- 
ſecute it, it will be a ſufficient cauſe to them to 
withdraw their patronage and friendſhip from a man, 
who is, if they have any feeling, perpetual cauſe of 
ſhame and reproach to them. on their luke- 


warm hearts, which ſuffers worth like thine to re- 
main neglected and buried in obſcurity. Forgive 
my warmth. Thou mayeſt fancy thyſelf obliged to 
thee, I ſhould not think fo, if by their means you 

. were 


TT 


were made. a poſt-captain. to-motrow, (Which you 
ought to be.) It is better. for you to go to N. 
You there may excite a yearly bluſh from their un- | 
feeling hearts. A promotion there will be before 
the ſtation is out; and ãt ſeems to me next to im- 
poſſible, but that the leaſt exertion of intereſt will 
raiſe you to that rank which you ought to have ho- 
nored long ſince. It would be nnpardonable, inſo- 
lence, and preſumption ia me to expect the pro- 
motion you wiſh; me. Admiral G neither can, 
nor if he. could, would effect ſuch a change. C—— 
is well. I have been favored with one of his ele- 7 
gant. letters. He is an honor to human nature. | 
When fortune ſhall bleſs me with an opportunity of 
meeting.thee, thou ſhalt. know. all his worth. H 
is not yet made a lieutenant. ——— 1 
have treated ill by. never anſwering. his letter of a 
year's date. My curled indolence will juſtly loſe 
me his good opinion. My heart is as yet free, and 
likely. to continue ſo. If ever I am about to marry 
thou ſhalt know it. Do not deſpair, my dear 
C———. Keep up your ſpirits. Fortune may 
have many good things in ſtore for you, and brighter 
ſuns may illumine your coming days. The gunſbrne 
of proc perity may break out on thee, and thy, mind 
will draw good from. evil, in the reſlettion that the | 
knowledge of · adverſity will. give keener joys to 
proſperity, and ſoften, your c heart good as it is) to- 
wards the unfortunate partners of our race... Haw : 
8 bleſs _ 


. 
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vleſs thy ſoul of worth, and give thee in this liſt 


good proportioned to thy 'metit, and you will in 
that cafe make a ſharer of your happinefs, 
Your fincerely àffectionate, 
R n x 


LETTER X. 
Antigua, Auguſt the 12th, 1774. 

May this hail my ever Toved friend on his arrival 
to his native land, and find him as happy as I wiſh 
him. Your letter which you mentioned from Glaſ- 
gow, ſome two years fince, received. Believe me, 
moſt punRually anſwered, and fo ſpeedily, that 1 
did not deſpair of its finding you at Glaſgow, and 
addreffed it thither, which may probably have been 
the occaſion of its miſcarriage. I know too well 
the value and eſteem of ohe like you, to neglect 


the means by which it muſt be continued to me: 
and, if I ever deſerved really to become an alien 
ic your friendſhip, I muſt be fallen indeed. No, 
my dear friend, my heart ſtill ſo tenderly clinches 


the memory of that warm, that fincere friendſhip 
which firſt united us, that I look forward to a period 
when it ſhall be given us, to retire for a time from 
the vain buſtle of an empty world, to taſte the joys 
of friendſhip in their higheſt perfection. In ſhort 
I mean, that it forms a part of my plan of happineſs 
to enjoy with you the tranquil pleaſures of the 
country, in ſome ſequeſtered ſpot, imperious to the 

| anterruption 
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interruption of noiſe, impertinence, and folly. We 
will have ſome addition to our party, of men whoſe 
boſoms yet glow with the generous flame of virtue, 
and teem with beneyolence and kindneſs towards 
the whole race of men. Before our ſcheme will be 
Tipe for execution, you will have devoted enough 
of your time to public life, and the duties of your 
prafeſſion, (for perfection in a degree once obtain- 
ed.) I ſee not the inducement to ſerve in time of 
peace, or the obſtacles to retirement with dignity 
and ſelf-applauſe. Your intentions reſpecting Falk- 
land Ifland, pardon my condemning totally. I once 
paſſed a year in a ſimilar fituation ; and though I 
enjoy ed the converſe of my firſt- loved friend; tho! 

pleaſure and inſtruction fell in endleſs ſtreams from 
His lips, and I was animated by his leſſons and ex- 
ample to tread the arduous path of viriue, I yet 
found ſame tedious, ſome irkſome hours. What 
then will be your fituation. Cheerleſs and alone, in 
gloomy ſolitude; unenlightened by the ſun of friend- 

ſhip, which can make a deſert ſmile, and beam hap- 
pineſs on its votaries, in all places, and in all eli- 
mates. Baniſh, my worthy friend, baniſh the idea. 
] had indeed determined to follow I. into the 
ſolitary wilds and dreary waſtes of Laheadans z but 
I loved L—. who joined to the moſt conſummate 
yirtue, and uber ſolid accompliſhment, the happy 
talent of uit, and could boaſt, the charms of genuine 
3 I will diſſuade you on the principle of 
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propriety, which wittingly thou wilt not violate, the 
command of. a ſchooner at Falkland Iflands will 
not conduce to your improvement in naval know- 
ledge. No, my friend, be employed as long as recs 
titude demands, and when we meet, and our plan 
is matured, we will take ſhelter againſt the ſtorms 
of public life, in the arms of retirement, with one 
or two friends, from whom we may learn to advance 
in the purſuit of thoſe objects which alone are wor- 
thy the attention of man, e and virtue. I was 
chagrined to miſs you here. My heart danced with 
rapture when I learnt your promotion; and that 
joy was heightened when I heard you was in the 
R#**##*#* Fortune has played us a very ſcurvy 
trick, but we will live to be revenged on her. Our 
correſpondence has been cruelly interrupted. Let 
us contrive to ſoften the fad neceſſity that parts us, 
by more frequently writing. Believe me, I love too 
ſincerely that peculiar bleſſing (if I may call jt:ſo) 
of virtue, which diſtinguiſhed thee, to forget yau 
for a moment. Your mildneſs, generoſity, and un 
affected goodnels, firſt endeared you to me; and 1 
ſhould conceive any falling. off in my affection for 
you as a prognoſtic that I was loſing my love of vir 
tue and reliſh for the charms of goodneſs, : I ſhal} 
write to H- I with 8 may be cons 
firmed a captain, but I doubt it. Remember me 30 
every one who knows me, and do not fail to; give 
me gan} accounts of vom. If you ke C 
in 
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in your travels, cheriſh him, as one of the nobleſt 
of Gop's creatures, and the deareſt of my friends, 
to whom I owe infinite obligations. I retain affec- 
tion for 'C———'s thouſand good qualities. 1 
wrote to him ſome time fince, but know not his ad- 
dreſs. I long to hear from you, but for heavens 
fake take not precipitately a ſtep that will work you 
farrow and repentance. Abandon your ſcheme of 
Falkland Iſlands. Tell me how you are to be dil- 
poſed of. I fhall now forgive your great friends 
therr former ſhameful indolence provided they com- 
plate their work by another ep in two years. Fare- 

£ well, my dear friend, 


And believe me for ever your 8. 
R—— Bo. 


8 —— — — —— ; 


Larran AI. | 
A, Chatham, 1777. 


Jour letter was the greeting of a long loſt friend, 

and a hearty welcome I gave it. I ſhall never for- 
get, my dear fellow, thoſe qualities that firſt at- 
tached me to you, your probity, benevolence, and 
|| generoſity; nor could a ſeparation, however long, 
have vorn out from my heart the affection they 
planted there. I forgot how our account ſtood in 
the correſpondence way; and it was my indolence, 
and love of procraſtination, which has permitted 
'you: to prevent me in writing, having intended it 
the moment 1 -heard of the 1 arrival in 
| England. 
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England. I dare not be angry, but I may tentlerly - 
complain that you have not brought me a letter 
from C — To write to me is, fimple juſtice, 
| becauſe I deſerve it for the warm affection I; bare 
him. I never; knew a foul more exalted than that 
excellent, yqung man. I lament: the cruel, ſituation 
wherein he — though he will:paſs. his win- 
ter more pleaſantly aan Lat firſt apprehended; ſup- 
poſing the {loop employed on the coaſt of America, 
Ilearnt that he was on good terms with his captain 
who had conceived for him a fatherly affection. I 
ſhall ſend you a letter for him, but chance may 
throw us together in the courſe of the winter. Lam 
third lieutenant of the C——, pleaſantly ſituated. 
The. captain is one of the: moſt amiable characters, 
and the gentleſt manners; and the members of our 
wardroom meſs, very, well aſſorted. Our deſtination 
is as yet unknown; but if this-armament ſhall cons 
tinge, I preſume we ſhall join the general rendevous 
at Spithead, and, I may then hope the. pleaſure of 
ſeeing you again. I ſaw your brother at Blandford. 
If you bad ſerved: in the ., you would pro- 
bably have found that promotion hich has happily 
fallen to the Ja? of our; old acquaintanee F —. 
I paſſed my time pleaſantly (as you may ſuppoſe) in 
France; and which is of more conſequence, im- 
proveably. I led the life of a ſchool- boy, dividing 
the day between my ſtudies and my exereiſes. I 
think you have. a fair chance. for promotion: may 
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you ſoon attain it, it is my very fincefe wiſh, becauſe 
I know you well deferve it. By a little ma- 
nagement a vacancy may be ſecured for you during 


the next year's voyage. L hope you will have no 
reaſon to exerciſe that philoſophy and reſignation 


with which you ſeem prepared to meet the untoward 


cireumſtances of this various and wuncettain ſtate, 
L confeſs you had formerly but too many occaſions 
for the exertion of your fortitude. For no man, 
with your pretenfions from connexions, was ever 


ſuffered to languiſh longer on the mortifyirig ob- 


ſeurity of a midſbipman's life. If all men followed 
your rule of eſtimating the value of their own lot 


| by that of ſurrounding numbers, whoſe lot is more 


hardly caſt, how few would have cauſe of eomplaint. 
Humility is the virtue we all moſt want; Forming 
iclle and unwatrantable eſtimates of our own im- 


portance and talents, is the ſource of half the 


gloomy countenances and aching boſoms of the ſons 


Milnotis advice to his ſun. Always remember, my 
dear ſon, that to be humble is to be great ; to be 


conrented is to be wiſe; and to ſubdue the paſhoris 


js to be good. The only ſure happineſs to be found 


t rectitude. All peace and heart-felt joy is the gift 
of virtue; and there is no applauſe in this world 
* worth having, unlefs crowned with your own.” 
Pardon chis digreſſion.) Vou aſłk me my proſpects, 


my 


of men. Read, my friend, the good Sir Eardley 


1 
my dear friend? I have often and impartially 
weighed my merits and pretenſions. I have ſearched 
into my own heart. I have balanced my talents 
and abilities againſt my rewards and enjoyments, and 
with unaffected conſciousneſs do I declare, that my 
preſent ſituation is fo vaſtly more than a compen- 
ſentation ſor my deſerts, and ſo much beyond my 
reaſonable expectations, that I am moſt heartily grate- 
ful to Providence for all his mercies, and only look 
forward to a rank in life more exalted, as ſomething 
I would ſtrive to deſerve, without the fainteſt hopes 
of attaining It. | 

It is not in Admiral G———'s power to get me 
forward; and there are two men who have claims 
on his good graces, which I have not; to whom he 
can only wiſh further good, on Sterne's principle, 
* of man's nature being prone to cheriſh what he 

* raiſed, and to water the plant he put into the 
ground.“ You have heard from C——-. He 
neglects me totally. Gop bleſs you, and think me 
the fincere friend of your many virtues, 


R 


Larres XII. 


BH A—, Spithead. 

Your letter, my dear friend, addreſſed to me at 
Chatham, was only put into my hands this day; 
whence you will perceive, that if any little reſent- 
ment ſhould have riſen in your mind from my fi- 
lence, 


1 


lence, I have not deſerved it. I anſwer that letter, 


though I promiſe myſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing you 


ſoon, becauſe I loves to converſe with you, and to 
an go ere warm, Writing 1s but 
converſation ; and I thus anticipate the ſatisfation 
by ſome days, perhaps. Have you heard from 
H C ? Fe is indeed the worthy charac- 
ter you repreſent him; and I only lament he loft 


the occaſion of acquiring thoſe graces and accom- 


pliſnments which make great characters pleaſing as 
well as awful, and neglected to give that poliſh to 
the diamond which it muſt now ever want, by mis- 
applying his time, and devoting it to the ſociety and 
converſation of ſome men, who winning on his eaſy 
nature, led him into exceſſes that diſgraced him, 
at the ſame time that they diſabled him from giving 


attention to his improvement, I confeſs to you, my 


friend, I begin to feel my love for peace and colitude 
growing daily on me; but as their attainment 1s 
placed far beyond my reach, I cheriſh, with con- 


tented gratitude, the lot that is aſſigned me, and am 
molt thankful to Providence that I am placed beyond 


want, and the neceſſity of perſonal labor, confeſſing 
moſt ſolemnly, and without affectation, that I know 
of no claims to an exemption from the common 
deſtiny of the bulk of mankind. 

I think your chance a good one, may you ſuc- 
cecd; I wilh it becauſe I love you, and for a better 
akon: becauſe I firmly believe that juſtice and hu- 

manity 
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manity would be the baſis of your conduct, and that 


you would exert for the good of thoſe entruſted to 
your care the powers veſted in you. The captain 
of the A is what I truſt you will one day be, 
when you have attained his rank, a pattern of be- 
nevolence and goodneſs; humble, mild, and unaffefted; 
of fine ſenſibility, and a delicacy too rarely to be 
found, and incomprehenſible to half mankind. Al- 
though I know him but two months, I would pawn 
my life I am not deceived in him. A conſciouſneſs 
of doing right ought to be rewarded, ſay you. That 
conjciousneſs is its own reward; every other would 
debaſe it. Did I not know you, I ſhould conclude 
you have never felt the ſweet influences of virtuous 
tranſport after the indulgence of an emotion of be- 
nevolence. Is the reward of virtue bread? No, my 
friend, its recompence is beyond the power of man 
to beſtow; and if the period of our being here was 
the final term of our exiſtence, and no ſtate of re- 
tribution ſucceeded to this ſuppoſed ſtate of trial, 
yet the virtuous man in the rapture of his own feel- 
ings has received ample recompence for all the ſelf- 


denials and ſacrifices which the ſteady purſuit of 


virtue may have occaſioned him. It is your duty 
to conquer the growing propenlity to re7irement, be- 
cauſe your connexions will call you forth to active 
life, and the ſervice of the public. I pity my dear 


 C——$fituation. He is one of the moſt gallant 


characters on earth. No, You may be aſſured I 
_ never 
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never had the preſumption to think I had ent to 
produce any thing for the public eye, nor did I ever 
write a ſingle line for the pre/s in my life, or ever 
thought of it. I have never ſeen the compoſition 
you talk of. They do me too much honor who 
aſcribe it to me; and if it ſhould fall in your way 
pray diſabuſe them. I had no intention of coming 
aſhore had we remained here till Midſummer. My 
affection for. you will draw me there, but not yet. 
And if you can contrive, without impropriety, to 
come here, I ſhall be flattered. and pleaſed. From 
my great reluctance to leave the ſhip, if you ſhould 
ſee any body who knaws me, pray offer them my 
compliments. Is Mr. F——, of the C—- here? 
I eſteem him infinitely, from the knowledge I have 
of his worth. He told me he was going to com- 
mand a tender, He was ſo good as to ſpeak of me 
to Captain H, in ſuch a manner as to induce 
him ta appoint me third lieutenant of the ſhip he 
commands. Can you doubt how rejoiced I ſhall be 
to ſee you! Seven years are almoſt paſſed ſince laſt 
we met. Could not your captain be prevailed on 
to defer his purpoſe of quitting his ſhip until his ar- 
rival in America, Let me hear from you. The boat 
that brings this will wait for Captain R , and. 
may bring me a line from you. 
Adieu! till we meet. 
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LETTER XIII. 3 5 

4A, Spithead, Feb. 3, 1777. 

I do not condole with you on your diſappoint. 
ment, as it can hardly be deemed one, conſidering 
| the feint hopes you yourſelf entertained of fucceed- 
ing in your command of the C —. I think it 
exceedingly probable you may find the means of 
conſolation during your ſtay abroad, for a vacancy 
may doubtleſs be made for you, more eſpecially if 
the ſloop ſhould be condemned to paſs a ſecond 
winter in America. Your obſervation of fome 
(whom in your bumility you call ſuperiors,) hope- 
leſs of promotion, and condemned to languiſh on 
the obſcure honors of the legions, ſhould not at all 
influence you to hope leſs, or weaken your confi- 

| dence; becauſe you are not to learn, that zalenrs, 
Enawledge, virtue, are by no means ſolid foundations 
whereon to build reaſonable hopes of worldly ad- 
vancement ; on the contrary, the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
qualities is in itſelf moſt frequently an obſtacle to 
the attainment of promotion in any ine. The vir- 

| tuous man is too proud to purſue thoſe means which 
alone can produce the effect of raiſing him in the 
world. You have connexions, my friend, which 
will advance you without either trouble or ſacrifice 
on your part. If you had indeed only the recom- 
mendation of good ſenſe, a worthy heart, a pure. 
apd compaſſionate ſpirit, you might with great 
Juſtice apprehend that your lot might be drawn na, 


higher. 
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higher than that of thoſe men whom you believe to 
poſſeſs merit; but each man's hopes ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the means of their gratification, which 
birth, fortune, or accident may have given him. 
And if you beheld men of influence and conſidera- 
tion either by themſelves or others unable io get 
farward, you then might have reaſonable cauſe to | 
deſpair.. Indeed chance has ſo ordered it, that in | 
all civil ſocieties, thoſe men in each line of office 
procure advancement who are quite as well quali- 
fied to fill them, as if merit alone was the only qua- 
lification attended too; for by what ſtandard are 
you ta. judge of a man's merit. The libidinous man 
in power would behold in the moſt complaiſant 
pimp a paragon of human excellence. He who 
could in the moſt delicate way offer up the grateful 
ineenſe of flattery to the great man, in whom vanity 
was the ruling paſſion, would in his eye poſſeſs ſupe- 
rior ment. The ambitious miniſter would amply re- 
ward every forward fool who had the means of ad- 
vancing his purpoſes, and adminiſtering to his deſigns 
of: preſerving or increaſing his power; fo that unleſs 
men were all virtuous, things perhaps would be vaſt- a 
ly worſe than they would be if merit was to become 
the pretended plea for every candidate's promotion. 
London was always noiſy, and always diſagree- 
able in my eyes. There is, my friend, vice and: 
miſery enough every where, but more in large cities 
than elſewhere, becauſe. men are there thrawn to- | 
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gether in greater numbers, and corruption is always 
in proportion to the numbers of men living to- 
gether. The A is going a month's cruiſe in 
the Bay, ſo that I may hope to ſee you here at my 
return. Your ſentiments on the ſubject of war are 
thoſe of a good man; it is too dear a price for 
promotion. The contemplation of the horrors 
and calamities which deſolate the world when 
the flame of war is lighted up. It is certain that 
good men will, generally ſpeaking, be contented, 
becauſe all things fairly ſummed up, the balance 
of the account is always on the fide of grati- 
tude and thankfulneſs; ſo little, ſo very little is 
neceſſary to gratify our phyſical wants. Health, 
and a little food; a roof to ſhelter us; a fire, and 
decently warm clothes to preſerve us from the cola, 
form the principle ſum of that which is eſſentially 
neceſſary to human nature. What you call preach- 
ing, my dear friend, is but pouring out to me the 
ſentiments of a virtuous heart, which loves man- 
kind, and feels for its miſeries. Pray preach on, 
you give me pleaſure by it, and let your ſermons 
henceforth be longer. Heaven does probably (as 
you ſay,) delight in a cheerful countenance ; but 
neither perhaps is it undelighted when it beholds 
the countenance ſuffuſed with a glow of virtuous 
indignation at the contemplations of the ſufferings 


of a part of the human race, occaſioned by the vices, 
wn and wickedneſs of the other parts No, you 


do 
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do not preach, becauſe you have the ſpleen. Your 


ſenſibility ſuffers, and you give it vent in the confi- 


dence of friendſhip. You and I, my friend, (if we 


are wile,) never can meet with evils to make us 


gloomy, becauſe we ought to be beyond the reach 
of fortune's malice. No real evil can betide us but 
that which flows from wounded ſenſibility, and thoſe 
ſtrokes which affect the even temperament of the 
heart's affections. May the beneficence of heaven 


ſhield us from thoſe. Farewell, my friend for a 


month. At the expiration of that time we ſhall be 
able at leaſt t to hear from each other. 


R "EY 
Lotion XIV. 
A— , Wedneſday eve, Plymouth Sound, 1977. 


It is you, my dear friend, to whom excuſes are 
due. I ought to have written to you on our arrival 
here, but my ſhameful indolence was conquered m 
the conflict between it and the impulſes of my con- 
ſcience. I rejoice at your opening proſpects. May 
they ſoon be terminated in the attainment of all you 
wiſh. I apprehend (from what you fay,) that the 


ſame mode of promotion may be adopted for you 


as was the laſt year for | We ſhall not 
meet again this year ; for though all our ballaſt was 
taken out before we were taken into dock to re- 
place the falſe keel carried away by our accident, 


we ſhall be ready to ſail again on Friday next. We 


have 


have been at little more expence here than we ſhould 


have known at ſea, The trouble we complain not 
of, though we attend the equipment of the ſhip with 


unceaſing aſſiduity, becauſe we wiſh to pleaſe Cap- 
tain R 
neſs, and who grows more and more the object of 


, who is intereſted in our early readi- 


our affection and eſteem. He is indeed, in the moſt 
extended ſenſe of the word. a good man. He has in 
common (with perhaps a few more of his corps,) Hu- 
manity and benevolence ; and thoſe qualities {which I 
have ſeldom ſeen or heard of in a captain of a man 
of war,) humility, modefly, and delicacy. If you ſhould 
think me worthy at ſome future period to ſail with 


you, I ſhall be ſure of another occaſion of celebrating 


the virtues of a captain of an Engliſh man of war. 
I thank you for your wiſh, that I may never know 


a greater diſappointment than this occaſioned by 


the prevention of our cruize. A man without hope 
can never feel the pangs of diſappointment; and J 
have the beſt ſecurity againſt that ev/, an utter im- 
poſſibility of ever being ſubje& to it. I can only 
be diſappointed in finding my affections ill-beſtowed, 
and my friendſhip fixed on objects that deſerve not 
eſteem ; there too I think I am ſecure. I encloſe 


you a letter for that worthy good ſoul C — I 


am delighted at your growing friend{hip, Hearts 
like yours were formed to love each other. I ad- 


mire your delicacy on the ſubject of American prize 


money, I avoid thinking too deeply on the fubje&, 
e Ek and. 
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and dread to inveſtigate it too narrowly. Jam a 
Intle hurt that has not written to me. He 
ought to know there lives not a man to hom he is 
dearer than to me; for he has bound me to him by 
ties ſtronger than thoſe of affection, (the ties of 
gratitude)-for he ſaved me the pain of bearing about 
the galling reflection that the ſacred duſt of my 
deareſt friend was inſulted by the baſe obloquy of 
an unworthy miſcreant. He is a glorious· character. 
The unexpected neceſſity of wintering abroad muſt 


have been a eruel ſtroke to him, though it may pro- 


duce a good end. All our Plymouth ſhips are re- 
turned diſabled. The T—— almoſi ſinking, from 
a general leak. The S — . R and N 


are ordered to fit for foreign ſervice. Their deſti- 


nation- probably America. We ſhall certainly ſail 
to-morrow, if the wind permits. If you ſhould find 
occaſion to write to me, direct to Mr. $S——, 
Crutched Friars ; and leave letters at Portimauth, 
telling me your ſituation. The concluſion.of your 
letter flatters me too ſenſibly thou art worthy the 
love and efteem of all good men, for your:;benevo- 
lence and goodneſs, uncorrupted by the contagion 
of vice and folly, which ſwarm around you. Your 
little C—— went into the Sound to-day, and fails 
to-morrow for the Weſt Indies. May you com- 
mand the ſloop that ſhall ſucceed her on your ſtation. 
All proſperity be your's, my worthy honeſt friend, 

And I am moſt affectionately ever your's, 


R— B—— 
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I ſhalt here with ſubjoin for your guidance and 
direction in ſo important and arduous a charge as 
that of the command of a man of war, the inſtrue- 
tions and good advice of an old captain in the navy 
to his ſon, on his firſt appointment to a command, 
which T think contains ſome ufeful and ſalutary 
hints. My long and fincere friendſhip for you will 
make all apologies unneceſſary. 


ON THE DUTIES OF A CAPTAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


In compliance with your requeſt, my ſon, 1 
here freely give you my thoughts in writing to 
e peruſe at your leiſure, as they have occaſionally 
occurred to my memory, on the duties of a cap- 
* tain, the difpoſition and difcipline of a /p and 
; * feet ; and, to the uttermoſt of my power, (which 
J hope may ſerve you as uſeful hints hereafter,) 
* when you may arrive at command, to improve, and 
* further enlarge on, as time and experience may 
* furniſh you with frequent opportunities. Till then, 
„take the following rules and general remarks for your 
* preſent inſtruction and information.” 

* Firſt then, to begin with a captain's duty; which, 
** that I may expatiate on with more freedom, and. 
give leſs offence in my ſentiments and opinions of 
« fo honorable A truſt, my parental affection for 
you, my ſon, leads me for the preſent to ſuppoſe 


®you the perſon juſt entering on the command of 
TE * one 


"09" 

cone of his DR s ſhips, - entruſted to your care 
7 and conduct. Let me then recommend on your 
« firſt appearance on board to your officers and 
„men, (as from your conduct at the beginning) 

they will take more or leſs favorable impreſſions of 
your future conduct and behaviour. Not to put 
cc on that disguſtful air of haughtineſs and pride, ſo na- 
*tural to little minds, intoxicated with the diffe- 
* rence paid to all around them. When on the con- 
*trary, the becoming dignity of an officer (who 
* never loles ſight. of the gentleman, will gain you 
* the reipect and ęſteem both of your officers and 
*men, who will, from ſuch deportment, always 
* obey your orders with pleaſure and alacrity. A 
< pleaſing conſideration this, to eſtabliſh a character 
* on ſo happy and exemplary a baſis. As the cap- 
**tain will naturally enquire into the fate and con- 
dition of the ſhip, and of each officer in his re- 
eſpective ſtation, he ſhould be always cautious to 


«expreſs himſelf with propriety, that his officers 


6s may ſee that he underſtands every thing relative 


eto their ſeveral duties as well as his own, and 


„judge from their anſwers, wherein they excel, 


and wherein they are deficient, as he may have 


« occalion to employ them on the ſervice, either at 
* at home or abroad, Before he gives his orders, 
* be ought to wegh and conſider them in every light, 


' | «eſpecially if judged neceſſary, that neither the /er- 
|} *wce nor his own credit may ſuffer by the remarks 


« the 


CM”) 


the officers may make on either; But when once 


„delivered, let him ſee them put immediately in 


execution, with proper ſpirit and diligence, to 
* convince his officers and men, that his majeſty's ſer- 
* vice is not on any conſideration whatever, to be 
* neglected or poſtponed.” 

His commands ſhould always be attended with 
* good example, ſteadineſs, and regular diſcipline 
throughout; free from phion, which 709 often 
* breaks out into oaths, meanneſs of language, and in- 
* decent behaviour, ſo juſtly reproachful, and highly 
* unbecoming his character. Beſides, he ſhould 
* conſider how much ill-habit infect the officers, 
and make a rapid progreſs through all ranks and 
« degrees downwards, even to the poor thoughtleſs 
e ſailor, who eagerly catches at every riling folly he 


te ſees or hears, and thinks it his greateſt merit to 


« ape the vices and foibles of his ſuperiors. I hope 
e for the credit of the ſervice, now ſo happily im- 
* proved in many reſpects, that it no longer deſerves 
* the reproaches it formerly may have incurred. 
As ſuch decency of language and behaviour would 
at preſent ſound harſh and unbecoming in the 
mouth of the boatſwain,. how contemptible would 
* it appear then, in an officer of rank, were he to 


* degrade himſelf ſo low in his behaviour to officers 


« when they wait on him on duty, who have an un- 

« doubted right to be treated as gentlemen.” 
„Whenever he comes on deck (not from any 
* ſudder: 
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„hoden call of duty, ) let him fhew himſelf on ſo 
publie a parade always in a decent m!/itary dreſt, and 
with an agreeable deportment becoming his cha- 
racter as governor of a floating garriſon committed 
* to his charge. Let his ears be open to all who 
have any grievances to lay before him, which re- 
* quires his authority to redrefs, or his humanity to 
* foften and atleviate. When the nature of the ſer- 
vice, the duty he is on, or other incidents put it 
out of his power to remove, and where reprimands 
*©are only neceſſary, if tempered at the ſame time 
„with gentleneſs, they feldom fail of having the 
« defired effect. When he occaſionally invites his 
©* officers, or gentlemen of the quarter-deck to his 
* table, he ſhould confider himfelf in no other light 
* than as one of the company. They are his gue/ts, 
and that ſpeaks all. Thus, a freedom of conver- 
* fation ſupported and kept up by mutual compli- 


«ance and politeneſs, which ſhould be always pro- 


* moted and encouraged by the commander, with 
e the obliging and good manners of equality; and 
« it will beſides have this happy effect, that by taking 
*« off all reſtraint but what a juſt decorum and be- 
* coming-deference may warrant amongſt gentle- 
«men, the captain will be able to form a judgement 


from their ſeveral opinions of men, and things in 


general, and of their reſpective capacities, parts, 
* and addreſs, and employ them accordingly, where 
«the n of the ſerviee might ſometimes require 

dhe 
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the exertion-of ſuch different abilities; for though 
* each may be the brave oſſicer and Seaman, yet each 
„% may not have talents altke to ſerve his country 
with that addreſs and advantage which a com- 
% mander has found abſolutely neceſſary and re- 
< quilite:in the courſe of a voyage, ſtation, orim 
% foreign; parts. I cannot here reſiſt the pleaſure, 
*my ſon, ofigiving you two ſhining:examples,tho' 
f higher rank, but ſtill ſo appoſre-to.the purpoſe, 
in the perſons of two great admiruli, who were 
i poſſeſſed of thoſe rare and eminent qualities of 
* ſexving their country in the double capacity of 
* cammanding officers and ambaſſadors, both which 
*.duties they diſcharged with equal abi, honor; 
wand addreſs. Ithe one was Lord Torrington, in 
«the Mediterranean, in tlie year 1718, where he. ſo 
«remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſel fat the head of an 
ee as well as at the head of a fleet, in which 
& yau may remember I had the honor to command 
it dine of batile fbip. The other great officer was 
Sir George Rook, who gave a ſingular proof of 
_ © his:good conduct and addreſs at a very critical 
* eomunQure, when he commanded the Exglißb and 
© Dutch fleets in the Baltic, where he-was ſent to 
E mefliate a peace both as admiral and plenipo- 
« tentiary, as well as to protect the ung King of 
« Sweden, in the year 1700, againſt a powerful and 
<« 1ngenuous confederacy entered into by Ruſia, 
— anna. For the Swedth . admiral, 
« through 


( 
„through an ill- timed ambition, expecting to have 
** the chief command, joined the Engliſh and Dutch 
«« fleets with his ſquadron, and continued at anchor 
* almoſt twelve days without taking notice of either, 
though he knew both came to ſave his maſter 
from ruin. But ſuch flights and obſtinacy Sir 
« George Rook by his great prudence and fore- 
te thought happily adjuſted in the following man- 
*ner: He ordered a Dutch frigate to make the 
*«fignal for all flag officers, to which, when they all 
© repaired, he reprefented in ſuch ſtrong terms the 
© neceſſity, as well as propriety of his commanding 
© the whole combined fleet, that all, without hefi- 
tation, put themſelves under his command. Such 
* anecdoxes, ofthe Hves of great men are ſurely as 
« worthy of remark and imitation - as examples of 
© the moſt glaring actions, which are not ſo frequent, 
* or poſſibly can be. But to return—Let him (the 
* captain,) always, on every occaſion, preſerve a 
« fteadineſs and preſence of mind, particularly in 
« Action with the enemy, where he will find it abſo- 
© lutely neceſſary, for the good and ſafety of- the 
« whole; for he may depend on it, his words and 
«© Aion, nay, his very countenance, ſo oft” the index 
„of the mind, will then be narrowly watched and 


examined, and inferences drawn in his favor, or 


e againſt him, according as he ſets the example of a a 
& ſpicited conduct, or betrays a contrary diſpoſition 


on ſo intereſting and important an occaſion. Let 
: "me. 


1 
me earneſtly recommend him not to ſhew too 
great an inclination to puniſb, becauſe he has pow- 
*« er. On the contrary, I would have his humanity 
« diſplay itſelf even in his chaſtiſements. Puniſh- 
* ment is of too ſerious a nature to be inflited 
 **xwantonly, or made too free with on every {light 
* offence. But when correction is thought neceſ- 


* fary and expedient for the general good, let it be | 


„given in a regular, exemplary manner, without 
% paſr7on or prejudice, and ſtrictly enforced according 
to the rules of war. Yet forgiveneſs has ſome- 
times had a happier effect. A gentle reproof often 
* reclaims. Beſides, to puniſh with the utmoſt ri- 
* gour is brutality, not juſtice. He ought, by every | 
* effort in his power, to check his natural temper, | 
„(if unhappily ſo inclined Hefe his officers 
*« perhaps merely to ſhew his authority; ; Often on too | 
«trivial a pretence to warrant ſo unjuſtifiable a pro- 
* cedure, more eſpecially in warm unhealthy cli- 
mates, unleſs ſome preſſing and immediate exi- 
* gency requires it, that might make ſuch ſeverity 
* indiſpenſably neceſſary. It is a werghty conſide- 
ration not only to deprive an officer of his liberty, 
but to endanger his life at the ſame time by too 
** cloſe a confinement, when the ſhip itſelf is but a 
« more enlarged priſon ; therefore, ſuſpenſion from 
« duty is now thought ſufficient, except (as I ob- 
« ſerved before,) on ſome urgent occaſion, till an 
opportunity offers of bringing an officer to a 
© court- 


— — - = 
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% court - martial. 
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Upon the whole, if the captain 
* and officers would but ſeriouſly reflect how each 
* muſt alternately expoſe the other by recrimina- 
** tons, reproaches, &c. &c. in the courſe of a pub- 
« lic trial, they would undoubtedly never ſuffer their 
* paſſion to carry them to ſuch unhappy lengths; ; 


but on the contrary, let their ealm thoughts take 


place, which with the interpoſition of both; for 1 


« would always adviſe them never to forget this in- 


« yariable maxim as a leſſon for their conduct both 
in public and in private life, that the gentleman 


* and the officer never ſhould be ſeparated. As the 


captain may properly be called the father of the 
« ſhip's company, (a moſt comprehenſive and en- 
* dearing appellation,) it is his indiſpenſable duty 
eto ſee himſelf that the poor ſeaman be not wrong'd 
* of his due, or the ſervice carried on by noe, ſtripes, 
* or b/ows ; a method fo inhuman, ſo unlike the of- 
«ficer, and ſo contrary to all true diſcipline, as (de- 
c ſertion) of which I have ſome inſtances, muſt be the 
*navoidable conſequence. Whereas men ſhonld be 
2 e in all active exerciſes and recreations, 
ach as may contribute beſt to render their bodies 
+ vigorous and hardy, and their limbs pliant and 
uſeful on many occaſions, and not the ſhip made 
a priſon of, but when the ſervice requires conſtant 
«and immediate attendance, or liberty is abuſed. 
* Let me adviſe you, my fon, on no conſideration 
* whatever, to ſuffer the odious breath of a tale- 
_ *hearer, 
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Uhearer, or the inſinuating flattery of a ſycophant, 
* who watches every unguarded foible, to taint your 
„ears with reports to the prejudice of an officer 
* under your command. If you forget yourſelf 
10 thus by ſtooping ſo much below your character, 

* contempt, murmurings, and fatal diſtruſts are the 
too certain conſequences not to foreſee. In ſhort, 
(as I hinted to you before,) the gentleman will 
* always tell the officer where to reward, and where 
* to rebuke. As I cannot omit, my ſon, any ma- 
« terial circumſtance which may regard your future 
„ happineſs and reputation as a commander, let me 
** beg of you to avoid in joining with ſome of the 
* corps in the ungenerous method too often prac- 
* tiſed when they meet together, of bringing the 
„characters of their reſpective officers on the car- 
„pet, to fill up a blank in converſation, where 
« they ſometimes inhumanly ſtab their good name, 
„according to their ſeveral opinions, prejudices, or 
« pre-ſentimetits. The officers who can thus wan- 
* tonly ſport with the characters of others, (a ſtrong 
proof of a little mind and narrow education,) de- 
* lerves the higheſt reproof, indignity, and contempt ; 
* and I thould not heſitate to pronounce him un- 
« worthy the command he diſhonors ſo creatly, I 
„hope whenever you command, you will never put 
your officers and men upon ſuch duty or hardſhips 
* as may be attended with too much probability of 
_ * luccels, or hazard their lives where the ſafety and 


| C6 good 
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good of all are not depending; therefore weigh 
and conſider your orders well before you deliver 
them, and not lay yourſelf open to the cenſure of 
* f{ome, and the juſt indignation of others, who 
** may perhaps have ſuffered by your raſh, ig- 
* norant, and imprudent conduct. In the diſtri- 
* bution of ſuch poſts or ſtations as may at any time 
* fall under your command, let me recommend to 


you always to give the preference to the moſt de- 


„ ſerving, and never ſuffer yourlelf to be biaſſed by 
** partiality or intereſt, where merit may lay in a 
„ juſter claim. It is your duty in particular to ex- 
cite a laudable emulation amongſt your officers 
** of every deſcription, by ſetting a full value on 
e their ſervices, and giving them their due praiſe; 
* and moreover, where they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
jn their ſeveral ſtations, omit no opportunity of 


* recommending ſuch to preferment ; then will you 


% Jultly attach the love and efteem of all, and eſta- 
« bliſh a permanent character, which will give you 
* always that weight and conſequence in the ſervice 
* which every commander would undoubtedly be 
** ambitious of obtaining. In points ceremonial, 
* ſuch as guards, galutes, &c. &c. there are ſo many 
degrees and incidents, which require a judicious 


 * diſcernment how to act, in order to avoid giving 


* too much or too little reſpect, that we can only 
be guided in general by what has been obſerved 
* before on ſimilar occaſions, if there is any ſuch 

pre- 


2 

* precedents ; and where there are not, we muſt 
* only conſider upon the whole, the former will be 
better taken, and give leſs offence than the latter. 
« There are ſome of the moſt material points of a 
* captain's duty that occur to me at preſent ; re- 
* commending to him above all conſiderations, to 
* have a ſtrict regard to his zn/fruttons, and what 
* orders he may from time to time receive from his 
*« ſuperiors, never forgetting the truſt repoſed in 
© him, which ſhould take place of every ſelfiſh, 
* every ſordid view, the command of a Britiſh man 
of war being a poſt of ſuch importance, that the 
* honor of his king, and the good of his country 
* are points he may often have the glory to ſupport 
* and maintain. I hope now, my ſon, you will 
* conclude with me, that what I have here advan- 
*ced upon the whole, in the duties of a captain, 
* with regard to his prince, his country, and him- 
„„ ſelf, will appear reaſonable and impartial, and 
therefore not unworthy your ſerious conſideration, | 
«* whenever it ſhall be your good fortune to arrive 
*at a command; in which, I earneſtly wiſh you to 
* amend in your own conduct whatever errors you 
„% may have remarked in others, in your future ob- 
„ ſervations, or whatever you may have remarked 
ein your father in particular. I think it highly 
* neceſſary for your advantage and inſtruction, be- 
« fore I quit this ſubject, to ſay ſomething on what 
I have ſeen and obſerved in general engagements 

**of 
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"of flevts and ſquadrons; a ſubject of too great im- 


er portance to be overlooked, and worthy of an abler 
«pen. If you look forward (as I' truſt you do,) to 
«higher preferment in the navy, for we muſt: not 
«reſt only on the duties of a captain, but carry our 
i thouglits till ſurther on, and never loſe ſight of 
the worthy and brave example of ſuch officers as 
Habe diſtinguiſhedg commanded in chief in the 
« ſerviee of their king and country. You will find 
«by: the'ſhort ſketch I ſhall here give you on this 
« heat; that I have:endeavoured; to the utmoſt of 


* iy abilities, tolet nothing eſcape my obſervation 


«worthy of notice, for your better knowledge and 
*imprevemem, without confining: you at the ſame 
time, to any formed ꝓartiality or bias to thoſe only 
rules which may agree, and experience may have 


dfdtated; but to adhere or recede from them, 


more or dels, as your own future remarks may 
give you Opportunities to reject or improve, on 


*thoſe hints already given. But before we enter 


upon the ſubject of an action with the enemy, it 
«will be neceſſary to premiſe a few remarks proper 
to be weighed and conſidered, and which, if pru- 
« dently attended to, may be found of infinite ſer- 
« yice in the ſequel. Where actions are greatly un- 
* equal, we learn from experience, (the ſureſt guide 
to follow.) that little can be done in general. The 
«weakeſt then, of neceſſity, muſt give way; there- 


fore ſtratagem liow to divert and elude your ene- 


* my 
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muſt be all your reſource, but:ſtill notto meglect 
your utmoſt efforts by pointing your guns. againſt 
« your enemy's maſts, yards, and rigging; for other- 
« wiſe, a ſmall ſhip's ſhot againſt the hull of: a larger 
js but too often found mis- ſpending time: and amq- 
munition. Whereas a chance ſhat carrying away 
* a maſt or a yard, would facilitate your eſcape. It 
6« jg. proper however to obſerve to you, that before 
6 an officer enters upon action, he ought to make 
« himſelf; thoroughly acquainted with the manner 
* of working a ſhip in all ſituations, and through all 
the variety of wind and weather, to be the betzer 
* able to manage his {hip with ſkill andſalertneſs, in 
* order to avail himſelf of every advantage an ene- 
6 my might give in the courſe of an engagement. 
« Beſides, the ſatisſaction it muſt give his admiral to 
«ſee him working with judgement and addreſs into 
64 his proper ſtation, in forcing the line, or any other 
evolution that may be thought neceſſary for the 
« fleet to perform ; for the admiral will undoubtedly 
e take every opportunity of exerciſing his. act in the 
e ſeveral evolutions, to ſatisfy himſelf how far he 
„may depend on his captains againſt the day of 
« battle, and take his meaſures accordingly, always 
„ preferring:the good of the Jervice in ſo important 
«an event io every other conſideration, either of 
rank, mmtereſt, or Semarndy, unleſs ſupported by ſu- 


V perior merit and ability. 


I cannot 
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I cannot avoid adding here, (although many years 
after the foregoing letters were written,) as a ſtrong 
proof of the great efficacy and advantage of good 
discipline in our navy, the great victory off Cape St. 
Vincent is a recent inſtance, which gave riſe to the 
following intereſting memorial between the incolent 
French Directory and the Court of Spain, in conle- 
quence of the ſaid battle of the 14th of February, 
1797, between the Engliſh and Spaniſh fleets, in 


which the /azer were moſt ſhamefully defeated, al- 


though near double the number. of the Engliſh, 


of 112 guns, and the Santiſſima Trinidada, of 112 
guns, and the St. Iſidore and St. Nicolas, of 74 
guns each. 


State Papers relative to the victory by the Britiſh 
fleet under the command of the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, over that of Spain, on the 14th of February, 
1797. 

Memorial preſented by the French ambaſſador citi- 
zen Perinon, to the Spaniſh miniſter Don Godoz, 


at Madrid. 
Moſt excellent Sir, 


The directory having heard with aſtoniſhment the 
unexpected iſſue of the naval engagement between 
the ſquadron of his Catholic Majeſty and the En- 
gliſh, I have it in command from them, that his 
moſt Catholic Majeſty be ; mags acquainted with the 

real 


with the loſs of two firſt-rate ſhips, the St. Joſeph, 
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real cauſes that contributed to the misfortune which 


8 with notorious digrace to its honor, the Spaniſh flag 


has s/tained. I, moſt excellent Sir, impreſſed with the 
confidence of your impartiality and uprightneſs, am 
perſuaded you will prevent his Majeſty from paying 
attention to falle aſſertions, by which a deteſtable 
policy would wiſh to diſguiſe an event ſo ſhameful, 

and thereby infure impunity, not diſcriminating be- 
tween virtue and criminality. But leſt his Majeſty 
ſhould unfortunately incline to believe the falſe ex- 
cuſes which the guilty never fail to avail themſelves 
of in ſimilar caſes, I ſhould not execute the truſt 
repoſed in me in the. manner my nation has a right 
to expect, if I did not confute in the preſence of 
his Majeſty, thoſe who attempt to confound truth 
with falſehood. Before that period arrives, I am 
commanded by the Executive Directory to have the 
honor of communicating to you what follows, for 
his Majeſty's information. The Spaniſh arms, in 


all ages, have had the reputation of Jwperror walour, 


talents, and military ſkill; and it is lately only that 
theſe have degenerated. They have now loſt that 
pre-eminence, which, in the opinion of all Europe, 
they held for many centuries. It 1s from the de- 
bility of government (as in cafes of diſeaſe,) that the 
ſtate is infected and corrupted, therefore it is in- 
diſpenſably requiſite, leſt the whole body politic 
periſh, that the pernicious ſeed be eradicated and 
conſumed, Your marine, moſt excellent Sir, has 


juſt 
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Juſt given a moſt convincing proof of this indiſpu- 
table truth. Inſtead of humbling the pride of the 
Englith, (already on the decline,) it has, by its late 
conduct, again raiſed their inſolence to a moſt un- 
parallelled height. For theſe weighty reaſons your 
commerce (the ſupport of your monarchy,) muſt 
ſuffer indelible loſs. The whole nation holds in de- 
teſtation your marine for this vile conduct, and ſadly 
anticipate the misfortunes that muſt enſue. The 
fleet would not fight. Let the veil of treachery be 
withdrawn. The honor of your nation has been 
bargained and gold. This has been made known to 
the Directory, from certain and infallible docu- 
ments. The Directory, that never loſes fight of the 
honor of her allies, cannot ſee with indifference a 
{tigma that muſt produce pernicious and lamentable 
conſequences, J., in their name, require of your 
Excellency, that you will ſo diſpoſe the mind of his 


Majeſty, that with determined reſolution he may 
puniſh this act, ſuppreſſing for a ſhort time all pa- 


ternal affection. This the underſigned hopes, and 
that your Excellency will give an anſwer to this 
memorial, which he may tranſmit to the Directory. 
HT Signed, 
e PERINON-. 


* 
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Anſwer 


E 
Anſwer of the Spaniſh miniſter to a memorial or re- 
monſtrance preſented by Citizen Perinon, French 
ambaſſador at Madrid, upon the defeat of the 
Spaniſh fleet off Cape St. Vincent, by the Britiſh 

fleet, on the 14th of February, 1797. 

Citizen ambaſſador, 

I have with great reluctance laid before the 
King the heads and purport of the memorial preſented 
by your excellency in the name of the directory of 
the French Republic. I ſay the heads, (of the me- 
morial,) becauſe the language it contained is couch- 
ed in terms ſo offenſive, ſo debaſing, and fo nso/ent 
to the ears of a free people, that I deemed it quite 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of my ſtation, to pre- 
ſent it in the form in which it ſtood, to an indepen- 
dent ſovereign. 

The King, Sir, laments with great ſincerity the 
unexpected and ſevere loſs which has befallen his 
Majeſty's arms in the late engagement with the Bri- 
tiſh fleet; and is naturally led, in ſupport of his own 
honor, as well as the honor of the Spaniſh nation, 
to make becoming enquiry into the cauſe of that 
misfortune; but he will not ſuffer for a moment 
the directory of the French Republic, nor any fo- 
reign power whatever, to aſſume a privilege of in- 
terfering with the concerns of his kingdom. 

It is true as ſtated in the memorial of your maſters, 
that the naval arms of Spain have hitherto been 
eminently diſtinguiſhed amongſt nations; and on 

that 


that account any humiliation at ſea 1s felt with the 
greateſt farce and mortification by his Majeſty ; but 
it cannot but ſeem very extraordinary to the King, 
and to his Majeſty's ſubjects in general, that the loſs 
of one action ſhould be viewed as a matter of ſur- 
prize by the French nation. Surely, Sir, the di- 
rectory of the French Republic are not unacquainted 
with a naval defeat. They are pleaſed to obſerve, 
that the Spaniſh flag has ſuffered a remarkable diſ- 
grace to its honor; and that they, as allies to his 
Catholic Majeſty, cannot with indifference behold 
ſuch turpitude. Are theſe gentlemen the members 
of the ſame aſſembly who embarked on board your 
fleet on the 7hree memoradle days of the zoth and 31ſt 
of May, and the iſt of June, 1794? Are theſe gen- 
tlemen the commiſſioners who aſſumed the rank of 
naval field marſhals upon that occaſion, who, before 
the commencement of the action with the Britiſh 
fleet, ſent a frigate with an inſolent meſſage to each 
| fhip of your line, viz. © That the commiſhoners gave 
| polkitive orders to the ſeparate captains, that they 
| were to fink to the bottom every Engliſh man of 
war excepting the Royal Charlotte, which carried the 
Britiſh commander's flag?“ Out of their great 
mercy that ſhip they were to ſpare, but they were 
to bring her ſafe into the harbour of Breſt, in or- 
der to grace the triumph of the glorious new re- 
public. But who, inſtead of performing this att of 
heroiſm, were in the end very happy to make their 
| e.ſcape 
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eſcape from the cowardly Engliſh, with the loſs -of 
vine capital ſhips. And are theſe the genz/emen who 
are preſcribing to the King of Spain what puniſh- 
ment he is to inflict upon the commanders of the 
Spaniſh fleet for the loſs of one battle, while the 
Engliſh have in their poſſeſſion at this moment one 
bf of their navy © We did not hear, Sir, of any pu- 
niſhment propoſed by the Director for the defeat of 
your impregnable fleet on the fit of June. On the 
contrary it was aſſerted in that ſolemn aſſembly, 
that for the arms of France even to meet the En- 
gliſh in an action at fea, it was of itſelf ſufficient, and 
equal to a w:Hory, I am ſtating here to your Ex- 
cellency the hiſtory of three days only of the-naval 
exploits of your republic; but almoſt every day 
ſince its commencement, might have accuſtomed 
the ears and the eyes of your directory to the tur- 
pitude of naval defeats ; therefore, previous to your 
Excellency's approaching the preſence of his Ma- 
jeſty, where you threaten to ſpeak your opinion of 
the guilt of the officers who commanded his fleet, 1 
would adviſe you as a friend and an ally to balance 
the dilgra e of the two nations, to take in one hand 
the {ipgle defeat of the arms of Spain off the Capes 
of St. Viacent, whilſt in the other you carry the vas 
rious defeats and diſgraces that have befallen the 
navy of the French Republic ever ſince the com- 
mencement of its career, and ſee which weighs 


the heavieſt; your direQory will then be convinced 
that 
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affection towards the ſubjects of his own ſtates, which 


| 70 ) 
for either of our two nations to attempt to bring 


reproach upon the other for their inferiority to the 


Engliſh in naval ſkill and courage, is nothing elſe 
than to arraign the wrrdom of the Almighty power 
who has thought it good and proper to grant the 
decided ſuperiority upon the wide and extended 
ocean to that rave people. 

The King, my maſter has in the mean time com- 
manded me to ſignify to the members of the French 
Republic, that whether it be true or not that it is 
the infirmity of the government (as they ſtate,) to 
be ſeized with certain cancers which contaminate 
and corrupt the ſtate, it is not his Majeſty's inten- 
tention to follow the example of regenerated France, 
by applying cau/iics and the #nife to remedy that 
evil. For which reaſon he has no occaſion to ſu- 
ſpend even for a moment the dictates of his paternal 


he is more than ever determined to cheriſh and cul- 
tivate; being firmly perſuaded by his own o4/ervarron, 


and which 1s confirmed to him by the hiſtorical ex- 


perience of all nations, that no evil can be ſo great 
as to ſubmit to the tyranny and oppreſſion of a foreign 
government, nurtured and ſupported by the very 
Aegi of the Ioweſt orders of Society. 


FETTLETON, PRINTER, PLYMOUTH, 


